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SOME PHASES OF RECENT STUDY IN ENGLISH 
VERSIFICATION * 

Contemporary students of English metrics may be roughly 
divided into three classes according to the attitude which they 
adopt toward the subject. First, there are the classicists, those 
who accept the traditional views of verse structure as correct and 
fully adequate for all purposes, whether as a standard by which 
the poets should write and by which their works should be 
judged, or as a means of analysis for the study of versification. 
Under this system, they contend, the great poets of the nation 
have written, nor have the great scholars found it deficient, 
although they have seen fit to modify it somewhat by consider- 
ing that in English verse accent has to a great measure superseded 
quantity. Opposed to this view stand the moderns, who, while 
admitting that under the old system genius has not failed to ex- 
press itself, assert that the great works have not in any way 
been the result of the system, but in spite of it, often in fla- 
grant violation of its tenets, and that no real knowledge of verse 
structure can be obtained as long as past precepts are adhered 
to. These men find themselves hampered by what they consider 
the preconceived and antiquated notions of the classicists, and 
recommend a more minute and scientific method of procedure 
than has as yet been conducted. Between the two contesting 
parties lies a third, almost purely negative class, which, while 
realizing that the classical view is not altogether satisfactory, 
nevertheless adheres to it, because no method has been devised 
to take its place. The men of this class recognize the beauty of 
poetic form and are ready to transfer their allegiance to any 
theory which will offer them the best explanation of the phenom- 
ena. One may be enraptured at the iridescence of the rainbow 
and wish to call the attention of others to its beauty without 



*Verrier's Principes de la Mctrique Anglaise, in three volumes (Paris: 
Welter, 1909-1910); Jakob Schipper's A History of English Versification 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1910); and Brander Matthews's A Study of Versi- 
fication (Houghton Mifflin Company). 
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caring very materially about the refractiveness of light. Their 
interest is of a purely aesthetic nature. 

Three books which embody to a more or less definite degree 
these attitudes have recently appeared. 

A History of English Versification, by Jakob Schipper, is an 
almost direct translation of his Grundriss der Englischen Metrik 
(Wien, 1895), an abridged edition of the author's three-volumed 
Englische Metrik, which appeared some twenty years ago. The 
work is broad in its scope, purporting to give the history of all 
the traditional forms from the time of the earliest English 
poets down to the present day. The first part of the book con- 
cerns itself with the various hypotheses maintained by eminent 
scholars in regard to Old English alliterative verse. Dr. 
Schipper favors Sievers's view and follows him closely in his 
treatment of the subject. In considering Modern English as 
well as Old and Middle English, the care with which he seeks 
out the minutest variations from the accepted forms is remark- 
able. There is the closest cataloguing of what, according to 
his view, the poets have done with the various feet and rhyme 
combinations, of where they have found the set stanzaic forms, 
and of the use which they have made of them. As a reference 
book the Englische Metrik is of undoubted value, but in com- 
pressing it into one volume, much has been lost on account of the 
extreme brevity with which some of the important modern forms 
are treated and the disproportionate stress laid upon the earlier 
poets. One cannot turn from the book without questioning the 
profit to be had from a study of metrics so immersed in detail 
as to obliterate almost completely the finer feeling for harmony, 
rhythm, and proportion, and which can lead to any such criticism 
of the "God-gifted organ-voice of England" as the following: 

"Milton's verse, it is true, cannot be said to be always very 
melodious. On the contrary, it sometimes can be brought into 
conformity with the regular scheme of the five-foot verse only 
by level stressing and by assigning full value to syllables that in 
ordinary pronunciation are slurred or elided. 

"Generally, however, Milton's blank verse has a stately 
rhythmical structure all its own, due to his masterly employ- 
ment of the whole range of metrical artifices." 
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Does not metrical artifices strike the ear with peculiar discord ? 
Great poetry is as natural as song, and the laws underlying its 
structure rest in the heart of the universe. Surely the fault 
must be found in the critic and not in the poet, when the great 
masters, such as Milton and Shakespeare, are the ones most 
frequently censured for lack of form. They have their limita- 
tions, of course, but nine-tenths of the errors attributed to them 
are due to the yard-stick by which their poems are measured 
and to a lack of appreciation of rhythm on the part of the critic. 

At last comes a work which for the number of questions that 
it settles definitely should be accorded the first place among all 
treatises yet produced on metrics. In Les Principes de la 
Metrique Anglaise, Dr. Paul Verrier does what other students 
of metrics have been conspicuously slow to do — he utilizes the 
materials placed at his disposal by workers in other branches of 
science. With these facts and with an almost universal knowledge 
of languages as a basis- upon which to found his own investi- 
gations, the results could not be other than significant. The 
third volume, entitled Notes de la Metrique Experimentale, is 
given over almost entirely to a description of these experiments. 
There are charts of sound waves, drawings of apparatus for ex- 
periments in acoustics, and pages sprinkled with mathematical 
formula; containing symbols of functions and variables. The 
physio-psychologist is seeking in human and in universal nature 
for the basis of aesthetic value. In the first two volumes he 
applies to English verse the results of his experiments, which 
may be thus briefly summarized in a translation of the last 
paragraph of his work: 

"Poetry is nothing less than a veritable song. Without doubt 
the intervals are less precise, smaller even than ordinarily, and 
the sonority less powerful than in the musical song, but the mel- 
ody is nevertheless almost as clearly characterized ; the setting 
according to the beauty of the sounds of the language is at the 
same time more in respect to their timbre and more delicately 
shaded; the isochronal character of the rhythmic intervals is 
also absolute in principle and not less scrupulously observed; 
the organization of the rhythm into metre is as complex as it is 
regular, although it admits of so many artistic variations." 
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It is hard to understand, however, why Dr. Verrier, after 
having established the rhythmical identity of music and verse, 
can still continue to consider English poetry as both accentual, 
in contradistinction to quantitative, and metrical. His experi- 
ments do not warrant any such conclusion. If verse is a veri- 
table song, then it must be both accentual and quantitative; it 
cannot be metrical, unless the present definition of metre be 
altered somewhat. 

No musical sound possesses any intrinsic value in either 
duration or intensity. The musician deliberately assigns to the 
tones such value as he sees fit. He groups them quantitatively, 
and then, in order that the grouping may be the more readily 
grasped by the ear, he marks it off by the use of accents. While 
the raw material of verse is not so plastic as that of music, the 
principle is the same. Within certain bounds, the poet, too, 
deliberately assigns quantitative relations to the syllables. 
These relations he makes the more apparent by accentuation. 
In some languages the quantitative value of the syllables is more 
definitely fixed than in others; but, as long as the human organs 
of speech and hearing are what they are, both accent and quan- 
tity must be present if there is to be rhythm of the same nature 
as that found in music. This does not mean that any given 
syllable is always of double the time value of another syllable, 
or vice versa, but it does mean that in reciting verse we de- 
liberately apportion the syllables so that they are pronounced in 
definite periods of time and bear to one another set ratios. 
But the ratio need not be as one to two or two to one, al- 
though this is prevailingly the case. So insistent is the ear in 
its demand for both quantity and accent, that, in the familiar 
example of the ticking of the clock, where quantity alone is 
present, we unconsciously assign to every other beat an accent, 
which in reality it does not possess. Music without accent is 
colorless, vague, irritating in the extreme. The music of the 
negroes is more strongly accentual than that to which we are 
accustomed, but it is none the less quantitative. It so happens 
that the English habit of speech is such that the accents are 
strongly marked, and its accentual quality is thus made more 
prominent than the qualitative ; but, if there is to be rhythm, 
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there must be quantity plus something else whose function -it is 
to indicate to the ear the quantitative groups. In English 
verse this something is accent. 

Verrier opens his discussion of metre with this statement: 
"The metres are, for the most part, traditional and ordinarily 
not very numerous. Therefore, they are readily recognized. It 
is rare that an entirely new metre has been created. In general 
we are usually content to modify the old ones. Sometimes 
foreign ones are adopted." He does not attempt to show that 
the traditional view of metre is correct; why then does he 
accept it? A closer inquiry just here would have saved him 
much trouble when later he comes to consider the linear arrange- 
ment of verse, which with this definition, "the common form in 
which several rhythmic sections are arranged," he considers as 
metre. Since verse is music, the ear must be the test in all 
such cases. Does the ear note the linear arrangement of verse, 
except when the phrasal pause and sometimes the rhyme come 
at the end of the line ? Emphatically, no. Then the line cannot 
be the common form in which the several rhythmic sections are 
arranged. In music this common form is the phrase. Attentive 
reading will reveal the same thing to be true of verse. The 
words are grouped in fixed temporal sections, between each of 
which comes a pause more or less marked, so that the auditor is 
conscious of a larger rhythmical scheme superimposed upon the 
primary rhythm, or the rhythm of the foot. It is, indeed, 
strange that Verrier with his evident knowledge of musical form 
should have overlooked this point. 

To these three volumes the author contemplates adding an- 
other, to be entitled Metrique Historique. If this work fulfils 
the expectation aroused by what has already appeared, its publi- 
cation will leave metricians few points about which to cavil. 

Of quite a different type from either of the preceding works 
is A Study of Versification, by Brander Matthews. It establishes 
no new principles, nor does it even show dissatisfaction with 
existing standards, but, accepting them, applies them to English 
verse in as untechnical terms as possible. The chapters are 
such a series of lectures as might be delivered before an under- 
graduate college class. The book is less a study of poetic form 
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than a plea for a broader appreciation of this aspect of poetry. 
There is no carping at the great poets when they do things that 
are irreconcilable with present notions; the irregularities are 
noted, but they are regarded as the result of genius too sublime 
to be restricted by any shackles that conventionality can place 
upon it. Analysis is an intellectual process; to be enjoyed, the 
beauty of poetic form must be felt. He points out clearly, how- 
ever, that, although the poets have not allowed themselves to be 
restricted unduly, they have not been lawless. Rather have 
they been a law unto themselves. As in the coordinated moves; 
ment of the dance, physical motion attains its greatest per- 
fection, so the poetic spirit finds its most complete expression 
when subjecting itself to the laws of its own nature. Too deep 
an absorption in the formal side of poetry is apt to deaden our 
appreciation of its great aesthetic value. To read A Study of 
Versification is to be impressed with a greater reverence for the 
genius that has guided the poets in their choice and mastery of 
the materials in which as artists they have been compelled to 
work. 

It does not take the eye of a seer to foresee the coming of the 
day when the writer on metrics will be compelled to give due 
consideration to the history of verse form, to its actual nature, 
and to its aesthetic value. Progress toward that time is being 
made gradually and effectively. At present the most potent 
factors delaying the general introduction of this broader con- 
ception of poetics are three: — (1) a lack of theoretical know- 
ledge of music among educators; (2) the need of a suitable text- 
book from which to teach ; (3) the want of a prerequisite musical 
training among those who enter college. The teaching of music 
in the public schools will, in a great measure, remedy the last ; 
the second will certainly be supplied when the demand becomes 
sufficiently urgent; in the first lies the great difficulty. How 
shall the teachers themselves be trained ? 

Cary F. Jacob. 
University of Virginia. 



